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Install  an  ALL  GAS  KITCHEN 

in  your  residence  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  most  modern 
kitchen  equipment 


GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY 


FOURTH  STREET, 


Telephone  205 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

F.  I.  Webster  Company 


RIST  CLOTHING  COMPANY 
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JAMES  A.  GUNN,  JR. 
The  Reliable  Clothier  and  Hatter 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

LOUIS  PFERSICK 

Dealer  in  Fine  Footwear 
BOOTS,  SHOES  and  RUBBERS 
Expert  Shoe  Repairing 
Tel.  49-4,  Colle  Block,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

SKINNER  & FLAGG 

JEWELERS  & OPTOMETRISTS 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

We  Grind  Our  Own  Lenses 

L.  A.  TUPPER  & CO. 

FURNITURE 

Fourth  St.  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

C.  H.  QUIGLEY 
MILLINERY  AND  FANCY  GOODS 

The  Place  to  Buy  Up-to=the-Minute 
FOOTWEAR 

is  at  MCLAUGHLIN’S  SHOE  STORE 

AGENCY  FOR  THE 

Famous  Queen  Quality  Shoes  for  Women 
Stetson  & Elite  Shoes  for  Hen 
116  AVENUE  A 

Schuhle’s  Meat  Market 

MEATS  AND  PROVISIONS 

Tel.  43-4  Fourth  St. 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

WHEN  SELECTING  YOUR  XMAS  GIFT 
Remember  the  Old  Reliable  Place 

G.  F.  MILKEY 

JEWELER 

101  Avenue  A Established  1887 

INSIST  ON  HAVING 

Godin's  Bread  on  Your  Table 

A TURNERS  FALLS  PRODUCT 

BURTT,  The  Florist 

CUT  FLOWERS 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
275  Main  St.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

FRED  J.  TREML 

GROCER 

Tel.  Conn.  Eleventh  St. 

FOR  GOODNESS  SAKE 
USE  DANIEL  WEBSTER  FLOUR 

MISS  FLORENCE  M.  WHITEHEAD 

LADIES’  HATTER 

Nevins’  Block  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

F.  C.  KOONZ 

HAIRDRESSER 
HOTEL  GRAND  TRUNK 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

DO  YOUR  BANKING 

WITH 

The  Crocker  National  Bank 

F.  C.  KOONZ 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 

AGBNT  FOR  THE 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

STEPHEN  DRAGO 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO 

AND 

CONFECTIONERY 

Avenue  A Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

RIST  CLOTHING  COMPANY 
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PLACE  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
WITH 

W.  H.P.  GILMORE  & CO. 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

Better  Be  Safe  Than  Sorry 

HOOD’S  PHARMACY 

FOR 

Lowney’s  and  Utopian 
Chocolates 

GEORGE  F.  FELTON 

MEATS  AND  PROVISIONS 
Telephone  Connection 
MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

RED  BAND  GARAGE 

TIRES,  TUBES  AND  SUPPLIES 
Repair  Work  a Specialty 
Warm  Storage 

Third  St.  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

RIST  & BATTEN 

FIRE  INSURANCE  AGENTS 
Avenue  A Turners  Fails,  Mass. 

Geo.  Starbuck  & Sons 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING  A SPECIALTY 
Avenue  A Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Arthur  Daignault 

GROCERIES,  MEATS,  FRUITS 
and  VEGETABLES 
91  Fifth  Stret  t 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 
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NOBBY  CLOTHING  AND 
FURNISHINGS 

AT 

MCCARTHY’S 

OPERA  HOUSE  PHARMACY 

IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH 

Largest  Assortment  of  High-Grade  Chocolates 
Whitman’s,  Apollo,  Belle  Mead  Sweets,  Quimby’s,  Fidelity,  etc. 

ORDER  YOUR  FRESH  FISH 
AT  THE 

GEM  MARKET 

Telephone  67-11 

108  L St.  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

H.  F.  SEILER 

MEN’S  CLOTHINO  and  FURNISHINGS 
Avenue  A Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

CIGARS  CANDY  SODA 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CIGARS, 
CIGARETTES  AND  TOBACCO 
100  Different  Brands  of  Cigars 
to  Select  From  at 

JOSEPH  T.  MINER'S 

POCKET  BILLARD  PARLOR 
173  Avenue  A Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

ROSES  THE  CHOICEST 
FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

YETTER,  THE  FLORIST 

226  Main  St.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

GOTTLIEB  KOCH 

We  Carry  a Complete  Line  of 

Fancy  and  Staple  Goods 

WF  AIM  TO  P I. RASE 

Avenue  A,  Telephone  81 

RIST  CLOTHING  COMPANY 
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Martha  Abercrombie,  Secretary. 

Jessie  Baldwin,  Reader. 

Carl  Brown,  Freshman  Representative. 
Frank  Braun,  Freshman  Representative. 
Paul  Burnham,  Freshman  Representative. 
Ernestine  Brown,  Art  Committee. 

Ruth  Croft,  Freshman  Representative. 
John  Donovan,  Assistant  Manager. 

Charles  Farwell,  Distributor. 

Edwin  Henries,  Reader  and  Distributor. 
Walter  Jillson,  Business  Manager. 

Kenneth  Jacobus,  Senior  Representative. 
Francis  Koonz,  Editorials. 

Thomas  Kelly,  Sophomore  Representative. 
Eilleen  Kelleher,  Literary. 

Catherine  Lapean,  Alumni  Notes. 


BOARD 

Elizabeth  Milkey,  Poetry. 

John  O’Connell,  Freshman  Representative. 
Dorothy  Porter,  Art  Committee. 

Leonard  Pollard,  Distributor. 

Nelson  Pollard,  Exchanges. 

Margaret  Ponch,  Athletics. 

Francis  Roumacher,  Patriotic  Notes. 
Charles  Rice,  Art  Committee. 

Marguerite  Rist,  Patriotic  Notes. 

Esther  Sauter,  Class  Representative. 
Alfred  Stotz,  Assistant  Manager. 

Marion  Southworth,  Reader. 

Martha  Smith,  Junior  Representative. 
Elizabeth  Sauter,  Patriotic  Notes. 

Alma  Verrier,  Junior  Representative. 

Ruth  Wilder,  Assistant  Manager. 


FACULTY 

We  regretted  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  S. 
Keating  was  to  leave  us  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  order  to  take  charge  of  social 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  the  South.  He 
is  stationed  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  from 
reports  that  we  read  in  personal  letters  and 
newspapers,  he  loves  his  work  and  is  mak- 
ing good  with  a vengeance  just  as  he  did 
while  at  Turners  Falls.  We  shall  always 
welcome  him  back  should  the  war  termi- 
nate and  he  decides  to  be  with  us.  In  the 
meantime  the  present  principal,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Schuster,  is  ably  filling  his  place  and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  selective  draft  will  not 
call  him  from  our  midst. 

The  members  of  the  high  school  faculty, 
new  this  year,  include: 

Mr.  Earle  R.  Clifford,  Submaster, 
Science  and  Athletics,  a graduate  of  Bates 
College,  Lewiston,  Maine.  He  came  to  us 
from  the  Brewer  High  School,  across  the 
river  from  Bangor,  Maine.  We  all  heard 
with  regret  and  yet  with  pride  that  Mr. 
Clifford  had  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Medical  Corps.  He  has  proved  himself  an 
efficient  teacher  and  a good  mixer.  We 
predict  success  and  many  friends  for  him 
wherever  he  goes. 

Mr.  John  H.  Woodhull  has  received  the 
degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  from  Boston 
University.  He  has  taught  in  Berlin,  N.  H., 
and  Wellesley,  Mass.,  High  Schools.  He 


is  in  charge  of  the  department  of  History 
and  Civics. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tobey  takes  the  place  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Wood  in  the  department  of  Manual 
Training.  He  has  taught  two  years  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Miss  Velma  Strout,  A.B.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, is  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Latin.  She  has  taught,  since  her  gradua- 
tion from  college,  in  the  high  school  at 
Brunswick,  Maine,  where  she  was  very 
popular.  She  will  no  doubt  carry  along 
the  work  with  the  same  marked  success 
Miss  Clark  did. 

Miss  Anna  Masterson  is  the  Supervisor 
of  Drawing  and  Penmanship.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  and 
was  secured  by  Montague  because  of  her 
fine  record  as  a teacher  in  Billerica,  Mass. 

The  marriage  engagement  of  Miss  Helen 
Davis,  head  of  the  English  department,  to 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Johnson  of  Springfield,  was 
recently  announced.  In  her  place,  Miss 
Margaret  Seibert,  a graduate  of  Jackson 
College,  has  been  elected.  Miss  Seibert 
has  been  teaching  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  and 
comes  highly  recommended. 

Part  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Keating  about 
his  work  follows: 

I am  working  early  and  late,  but  the 
work  is  pleasant,  and  I came  in  contact 
with  a fine  lot  of  people.  Tomorrow  we 
are  having  a “Liberty  Loan  Athletic  Meet” 
at  Camp  McClellan.  It  will  be  a big  affair 
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lasting  all  day.  I have  gotten  about  $300 
worth  of  prizes  from  the  merchants  here 
in  the  city  for  the  different  events.  I spend 
all  my  time  doing  things  for  the  men,  and 
they  surely  are  appreciative  of  my  efforts. 
Last  week  I had  over  five  hundred  of  the 
boys  invited  into  the  Anniston  homes  for 
Sunday  dinner.  I am  planning  a campaign 
for  Thanksgiving  Day,  trying  to  have  every 
Anniston  home  entertain  from  one  to  four 
men  each.  Two  evenings  each  week  I send 
entertainers  out  to  the  Post  to  play  for 
the  men.  I get  local  talent,  Birmingham, 
and  Atlanta  people,  and  also  borrow  the 
vaudeville  acts  from  the  theatres  here  in 
the  city.  I am  getting  a register  of  every 
man  in  camp  and  plan  to  give  a list  to  all 
of  the  fraternal  orders,  churches,  and  clubs 
of  their  men,  urging  them  to  entertain 
them.  Our  committee  has  just  opened  a 
large  new  Rest  Room  for  the  enlisted  men. 
A place  -where  they  can  congregate  and 
have  a good  time,  write  letters  home,  play 
the  piano,  and  Victrola,  or  play  games. 
This  room  is  turned  over  to  the  men  and 
they  run  it  themselves.  I have  merely 
mentioned  a few  of  the  things  I have  been 
doing  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  work. 

I miss  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  school 
and  await  anxiously  the  Greenfield  Record- 
er, that  John  Haigis  sends  me  every  week, 
for  some  news  of  the  school.  Tell  the  boys 
and  girls  that  if  they  could  see  the  facili- 
ties for  education  here  in  the  South,  and 
the  efforts  the  children  are  forced  to  make 
in  order  to  get  an  education,  that  they 
would  appreciate  the  fine  building,  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  teaching  force  that 
are  furnished  so  generously  by  the  town  of 
Montague.  The  children  here  have  to  buy 
all  of  their  books,  paper,  pencils,  and 
everything  else,  and  the  school  buildings 
for  the  most  part  are  terrible.  You  can 
tell  the  student  body  as  much  as  you  wish 
from  this  letter,  and  remember  me  to  all 
of  them.  You  might  also  give  them  my 
address  or  put  it  on  the  bulletin  board, 
telling  them  I would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  them. 


THE  SCHOOL  PAPER 

The  need  of  a good  school  paper  is  very 
urgent.  There  should  be  something  in 
school  life  which  would  have  a tendency  to 
draw  the  pupils  nearer  together.  No  enter- 
prise can  succeed  without  unity.  The 
school  paper  if  managed  in  the  correct 
manner  is  the  best  possible  means  of 
drawing  together  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
The  school  paper  gives  the  pupils  valuable 
experience  in  editing  and  managing.  The 
knowledge  received  through  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  is  valuable  in  later  life,  for  it 
is  something  that  will  always  be  of  use  in 
any  stage  of  life  and  it  is  a knowledge  that 


cannot  be  gained  elsewhere. 

Some  pupils  say  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain a paper,  as  the  cost  is  too  great,  but 
formerly  a creditable  paper  was  kept  up  by 
the  high  school  and  it  was  a success  finan- 
cially. In  those  days  the  attendance  of 
the  school  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  at 
present.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  run  a 
paper  that  will  be  a credit  to  the  school? 

The  benefits  of  a school  paper  may  be 
easily  seen.  In  the  days  gone  by  “The 
Echo”  helped  athletics,  aided  the  school 
socials  and  generally  fostered  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  in  the  school.  A 
school’s  standard  is  largely  determined  by 
the  appearance  and  character  of  its  paper. 
Any  person  who  chances  upon  a copy  of 
the  paper  and  finds  it  good  will  form  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  school. 

But  if  a school  paper  is  to  be  started  it 
must  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
people  and  pupils.  A student  may  say  that 
he  is  not  the  editor,  so  therefore  he  can 
do  nothing.  The  student  can  help  in  many 
ways.  He  can  contribute  literary  works, 
encourage  people  to  advertise,  and  he  can 
find  subscribers.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to 
have  a school  paper,  let  us  strive  to  have  it 
the  very  best  that  we  can  produce. 

Robert  McCullough. 


HONOR  ROLL 

The  following  students  have  received 
marks  averaging  85  per  cent  or  more  for 
November. 


1918 

Jessie  Baldwin,  92.5 

Eilleen  Kelleher,  91.5 

Mary  Meyer,  91.0 

Josephine  Vladish,  90.5 

Elizabeth  Sauter,  90.4 

Walter  Jillson,  90.2 

Elizabeth  Milkey,  87.5 

Francis  Styles,  86.9 

Nelson  Pollard,  86.9 

Henry  Schwarz,  85.0 

1919 

Alfred  Stotz,  92.2 

Earl  Squires,  89.0 

Alma  Verrier,  87.2 

Mary  Bates,  86.0 

Katherine  Bitzer,  85.3 

1920 

Hazel  Nims,  90.5 

Marguerite  Rist,  89.3 

Dorothy  Cooke,  87.6 

Olive  Shover,  87.2 

Margaret  Ponch,  87.0 

Elizabeth  Partenheimer,  86.5 

Dorothy  Wright,  86.3 

Bella  Dessureault,  86.0 

Josephine  Royer,  86.0 

Helen  Abercrombie,  85.5 
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1921 


Helen  Jillson, 

91.5 

Ruth  Croft, 

91.3 

Edna  Whitney, 

90.5 

Robert  Kells, 

89.7 

Agnes  Styles, 

87.4 

Dorothy  Sullivan, 

87.5 

Beatrice  Alber, 

87.0 

Chenery  Salmon, 

86.8 

Paul  Burnham, 

86.5 

Ruth  Wilder, 

85.5 

Fior^se  Robinson, 

85.4 

THE  FACULTY 

The  head  of  our  school  is  Mr.  Schuster; 
He’s  not  a knocker  but  a booster. 

He  came  to  us  from  Colby  College 
To  share  with  us  his  wealth  of  knowledge. 
Colby  you  know  is  a college  in  Maine — 

It  was  a lucky  day  for  us  when  he  came. 

You’re  all  acquainted  with  our  sub-master. 
Some  wish  he  could  talk  a little  faster, 

But  good  men  like  good  things  are  often 
slow — 

That’s  why  we  all  admire  him  so. 

Mr.  Woodhull  is  one  who  doth  History 
teach, 

And  in  that  subject  he’s  a peach. 

Although  we’re  often  the  butt  of  his  wit, 
We’d  hate  like  fury  to  see  him  quit. 

Miss  Davis,  the  dark-eyed  girl  from  Maine, 
Has  scolded  us  ’til  we  writhe  in  pain. 

She  does  this  all  for  our  own  welfare, 

So  we  must  forgive  and  our  trials  bear. 

Miss  LaMarsh  is  the  Junior  teacher 
And  I assure  you  ’tis  a pleasure  to  meet 
her. 

Her  trials  are  enough  to  drive  her  crazy 
But  she  stands  by  us,  ’cause  she’s  a 
“Daisy.” 

Miss  Ordway  comes  to  us  from  the  Hub. 
She’s  a fine  teacher,  this  girl  we  love. 

She  labors  hard  our  English  to  explain 
And  if  we  don’t  get  it  she’s  not  to  blame. 

Miss  Williams  hails  from  the  Nutmeg 
State, 

And  I assure  you  she’s  perfectly  great. 
One  day  she  was  walking  in  a woodland 
bower 

Where  she  found  “Sweet  William,”  her 
favorite  flower. 

Miss  Upton  teaches  us  bookkeeping 
And  on  her  job  is  never  sleeping. 

Day  and  night  she’s  up  and  “comin,” 

And  in  her  department  you’ll  find  things 
“hummin.” 

Miss  Masterson  teaches  us  to  draw  and 
paint. 

When  we  go  to  her,  we’re  meek  as  saints. 
We  hope  and  trust  as  time  goes  on 
Of  our  class  she  will  be  very  fond. 


Miss  Hickey  teaches  us  to  sew  and  cook; 
She  gets  all  recipes  out  of  a book. 

Do  what  we  will,  things  will  burn — 

Then  Miss  Hickey  begins  to  get  stern. 

Mr.  Borgwald,  when  he  came  to  town, 

Took  up  the  scepter  Mr.  Rebmann  laid 
down. 

Although  he  hates  music  written  in  “rag,” 
To  hear  him  play  classic  makes  your  heart 
glad. 

Mr.  Toby,  the  new  man  of  our  band 
Stands  ever-ready  with  a helping  hand. 

He  will  help  you  make  chair  and  chest; 
Brace  up,  children,  and  do  your  best. 

Miss  Strout,  the  Latin  teacher,  they  say, 
Came  from  her  home  many  miles  away. 

We  hope  that  she’ll  be  happy  here 
And  stay  with  us  for  many  a year. 

Our  sub- master  has  answered  his  country’s 
call; 

His  absence  will  be  keenly  felt  by  all. 

His  place  is  filled  by  his  younger  brother: 
We’re  glad  he’s  a Clifford;  we  wouldn’t 
want  another. 

FLORENCE  McCLINTOCK,  ’19 


A SOLDIER 

To  be  a soldier  brave  and  strong 
One  must  work,  and  do  no  wrong. 
Obedience  is  in  demand 
And  at  call  must  be  at  hand. 

A slacker  sure,  the  man  will  be 
If  these  points  he  fails  to  see 
And  from  duty  speeds  away 
When  his  country  bids  him  stay. 

All  the  girls  do  shout  for  joy 
When’er  they  see  a soldier  boy. 

In  their  eyes  he’s  surely  a hero 
Quite  as  noted  as  old  Nero 
Who  in  olden  Roman  times 
Charmed  so  many  with  his  rhymes. 
Now  let’s  close  this  little  ditty, 
Sound  the  taps,  oh,  what  a pity! 

J.  CALLAHAN,  ’19. 


Miss  Hickey  is  1918’s  class  teacher, 

And  you  bet,  no  one  can  beat  her, 

She’s  stood  by  us  for  five,  long  years 
Amidst  our  troubles  and  our  fears 
Class  teachers  may  come  and  they  may  go 
But  there’s  none  like  Miss  Hickey;  this  we 
know. 


THE  VILLAIN 

He  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight 

Disturbing  my  calm  repose 

For  he  was  a big  mosquito 

And  the  bridge  was  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 

F.  KOONZ,  ’18. 
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A SOLDIER  BOY’S  FAREWELL 

Alas!  on  the  porch  at  midday 
While  the  children  were  at  play 
A Mother  stood  caressing 
The  boy  who  was  going  away. 

She  told  him  to  be  brave,  be  good,  be 
strong, 

To  uphold  the  right  and  do  no  wrong. 

In  her  eyes  the  bitter  tears, 

As  she  tried  to  whisper  cheers, 

Trickled  down  her  care-worn  face 
While  she  pictured  his  “Trench  Place.” 
“Don’t  cry,  mother,”  he  gently  said, 
Placing  his  hand  on  her  fair  head, 

“Soon  I will  return  to  you 
Under  the  red,  the  white,  the  blue.” 

E.  MILKEY,  ’18. 


THAT  LAST  PERIOD 

Toward  the  clock  he  turns  his  gaze, — 
In  pleasant  expectation, 

But  it  freezes  in  amaze 
At  the  startling  revelation. 

“A  half  an  hour  yet  in  here!” 

Says  he  in  great  dismay, 

Then  he  grins  from  ear  to  ear 
For,  the  next  day’s  Saturday. 

K.  JACOBUS,  ’18. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 
1915 

Argy,  William — Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Berard,  Margaret — Bookkeeper,  Geo.  Star- 
buck  & Sons. 

Bourbeau,  Rose — Billing  Clerk  for  Goodell 
Pratt  Co.,  Greenfield. 

Briggs,  Dorothy — Teaching  school  in  the 
Highland  School,  Millers  Falls. 

Conway,  Walter — Was  at  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege, Worcester;  enlisted  in  navy. 

Couture,  Samuel — Was  at  Burdett  College; 
Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Daly,  Howard — Boston  and  Maine  Freight 
Office,  Greenfield. 

Doran,  William — Head  of  Commercial  De- 
partment in  the  High  School  at  Old 
Town,  Maine. 

Eddy,  Rhoden — Pennsylvania  Normal 
School. 

Eppler,  George — University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Farwell,  Jean — Art  School  in  Worcester. 

Farwell,  Norma — Mrs.  Earl  Draper,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

Field,  Marion — Mrs.  George  Lombard. 

Greenough,  Ruth — Artificial  Stone  Co., 
Millers  Falls. 

Haigis,  Florence — Teaching  music  in  Tur- 
ners Falls. 

Hammerle,  Mary — Office  of  International 
Paper  Co.,  Turners  Falls. 

Hood,  Dorothy — Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Kelleher,  Grace — Graduated  from  Fram- 
ingham Normal  School,  now  teaching 


7th  grade  in  the  Oakman  Building, 
Turners  Falls. 

Luippold,  George — Enlisted  and  is  Sergt. 
Med.  Dept.,  21st  Field  Artillery,  Leon 
Springs,  Texas. 

Martin,  Harold — United  States  Expedition- 
ary Forces,  Co.  C,  104th  Regt. 

McClintock,  Edith — Mrs.  Charles  Aubrey, 
Greenfield. 

Maynard,  Leroy — At  Camp  Devens  in  the 
Signal  Corps.  • 

Milkey,  Minnie — Graduated  from  Fitch- 
burg Normal  School;  is  at  home. 

Miles,  Clarence — Springfield  Civil  Service. 

O’Keefe,  Elizabeth — Gilmore  & Goldth- 
waite  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield. 

Powers,  John — Office  of  Millers  Falls  Tool 
Co. 

Rist,  Thelma — Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Regan,  Albert — Johnson  Brothers  Inc., 
International  Trucks. 

Ramage,  Elizabeth — Teaching  the  Inter- 
mediate grades  in  Montague  City. 

Salmon,  Lucretia — Smith  College,  North- 
ampton. 

Shanahan,  Rose — Graduated  from  Fitch- 
burg Normal  School;  is  now  teaching 
at  the  South  End. 

Shirtcliffe,  Ruth — Mrs.  Tetreault,  Green- 
field. 

Stotz,  Caroline — Office  of  the  Keith  Paper 
Co.,  Turners  Falls. 

Stoughton,  Carroll — Worcester  Polytechnic 
Inst. 

Stoughton,  Lawrence — Married  and  living 
in  Montague  on  farm. 

Sullivan,  Elizabeth — Working  in  Green- 
field. 

Vallette,  Hazel — Mrs.  Frank  Snow,  Monta- 
gue. 

1916 

Argy,  Florence — Office  of  Potter’s  Grain 
Store,  Greenfield. 

Amidon,  Harold — Norwich  University, 
Northfield,  Vt. 

Bellows,  Gertrude — In  the  First  National 
Bank,  Wellesley. 

Black,  Irene — Living  at  home  in  Spring- 
field. 

Callahan,  Margaret — Clerk  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Town  6f  Monta- 
gue. 

Collins,  Helen — Sargent’s  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

Courtney,  Francis — Secretary  Franklin 
Trust  Co.,  Greenfield. 

Douglas,  Sarah — Mrs.  Geo.  Pfersick. 

Eva,  Vivian — Office  of  Montague  City  Rod 
Co. 

Flynn,  Arthur — In  First  National  Bank, 
Amherst. 

Gulow,  Edith — In  office  of  Barney  & Berry 
Skate  Co.,  Springfield. 

Holdsworth,  Marcia — Turners  Falls  Power 
Co. 

Killilea,  Lawrence — Turners  Falls  Power 
Co. 
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Kimball,  Addie — Sophomore  at  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke College. 

Lyman,  Margaret — Teaching  school  in  Wil- 
mington, Vt. 

Marsh,  Eleanor — Mrs.  Glenn  Gillette,  Mon- 
tague. 

Martin,  Charles — Mt.  Hermon. 

McLaughlin,  Fannie — In  office  of  Millers 
Falls  Tool  Co. 

Milkey,  Fred — Columbia  University,  School 
of  Optometry. 

Nelson,  Phyllis — At  home. 

Neipp,  Edward — Post-graduate. 

O’Keefe,  Margaret — Smith  College,  North- 
ampton. 

O’Keefe,  Mary,  Wellesley  College. 

Rivet,  Beatrice — Mrs.  Roland  LeMaire, 
Turners  Falls. 

Sumner,  Ralph — Farming  in  Wilmington, 
Vt. 

Sullivan,  Maurice — In  Rist’s  Clothing 
Store. 

Stoneman,  Eva — In  office  of  Millers  Falls 
Tool  Co. 

Thomas,  Alexander — Working  for  Thomas 
Bros.,  Turners  Falls. 

Thomas,  Helen — Nurses’  Training  School 
Waltham. 

Williams,  Lena — Is  working  in  Greenfield. 

1917 

Atkins,  Dorothy — At  home. 

Casey,  Walter — Working  in  East  Deerfield. 

Danaher,  William — Fisk  Rubber  Tire  Co., 
Chicopee. 

Davis,  Esther — Office  of  the  Millers  Falls 
Tool  Co. 

Elmer,  Philip — Jeffers  Grocery  Store,  Mil- 
lers Falls. 

Engermann,  Ferdinand  — Northampton 
Commercial  College. 

Farren,  William — Post-graduate,  Turners 
Falls  High  School. 

Field,  Alma — Library  School,  Springfield. 

Field,  Florence — Organist  at  Montague. 

Fritz,  Anna — Stenographer  in  Silk  Mill, 
Turners  Falls. 

Greene,  Christine — Working  in  Greenfield. 

Griffin,  Harold — Office  of  Millers  Falls 
Paper  Co. 

Horrigan,  Evelyn — Office  of  Connecticut 
Valley  Street  Railway  Co.,  Greenfield. 

Jillson,  Roy — Working  for  Turners  Falls 
Electric  Light  Co. 

Kelleher,  James — Working  for  F.  I.  Web- 
ster Co.,  Turners  Falls. 

Kavanaugh,  Maurice — Working  in  the  Post 
Office  in  Millers  Falls. 

Leary,  Marion — Attending  Capen  School, 
Northampton. 

Lapean,  Raymond — Northampton  Commer- 
cial College. 

Mayhew,  Elizabeth — At  home. 

McCullough,  Leon — Civil  Service  School 
in  Springfield. 

Moreau,  Arthur — Working  in  East  Deer- 
field. 


Murphy,  Alice — Office  of  Wiley  & Russell 
Co.,  Greenfield. 

Nelson,  Ruth — At  home. 

O’Leary,  Agnes — Bay  Bath  Institute, 

Springfield. 

Pierce,  ^Marguerite — Nurse  at  Farren  Hos- 
pital. 

Ponch,  Francis — Holy  Cross  College,  Wor- 
cester. 

Rice,  Walter — Working  in  East  Deerfield. 

Regan,  Esther — Benson’s  Real  Estate  Of- 
fice, Greenfield. 

Sherman,  Alice — Y.  M.  C.  A.  Office,  Green- 
field. 

Smith,  Donald — Dartmouth  College. 

Strahan,  Robert — Turners  Falls  Electric 
Light  Office. 

Sullivan,  Mary — Greenfield  Commercial 
School. 

Treml,  Edward — Greenfield  Tap  and  Die 
Corporation. 

Thomas,  Marion — Emerson  College,  School 
of  Oratory,  Boston. 

Ward,  Victor — Post-graduate. 

Welcome,  John — Tap  and  Die  Corporation, 
Greenfield. 

Zeigler,  Esther — Greenfield  Commercial 
School. 

CATHERINE  LAPEAN,  ’20. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

The  Senior  reception  to  teachers  and 
Freshmen  was  held  on  Friday,  Oct.  19.  A 
musical  program  was  given  consisting  of  a 
trio,  by  E.  Wilder,  D.  Porter  and  L.  Farns- 
worth, a whistling  solo  by  Miss  Milkey  and 
a piano  solo  by  Miss  Brigham.  Dancing 
and  refreshments  followed. 

The  class  officers  elected  by  the  class  of 
1918  are  as  follows,  President,  Nicholas 
Murley;  Vice  President,  William  Davis; 
Secretary,  Edwin  Henries;  Treasurer,  Wal- 
ter Jillson,  with  Miss  Hickey  as  the  class 
teacher. 

The  play,  “The  College  Chap,”  produced 
Nov.  23,  by  the  Senior  Class,  was  one  of 
the  most  ambitious,  meritorious  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  ever  attempted.  It  was  in- 
disputably far  superior  to  any  other  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  by  the  High  School. 
We  do  not  maintain  that  it  will  surpass  fu- 
ture efforts,  that  is,  after  the  year  1950. 
The  theatrical  ability  of  the  cast  was  well 
demonstrated,  but  this  could  have  roused 
no  surprise  when  one  bears  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  was  produced  by  the  Class  of 
1918.  The  characters  were  exceedingly 
well  represented  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  those  who  took  part.  To  Miss  Hickey, 
Class  Teacher,  and  Miss  Davis  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  much  credit  is  also  due. 
The  attendance  was  about  six  hundred  and 
nearly  two  hundred  dollars  was  taken  in 
on  the  play  and  the  dance  which  followed. 
Between  the  acts,  Miss  Milkey  favored  the 
audience  with  some  of  her  excellent  whis- 
tling solos. 
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Cast 


Elijah  Gooding, 

John  Drew  Irving  advance  agent, 

Charles  Farwell 

Art  Wimpel,  chief  of  Occidental  Hotel, 

Edwin  Henries 

Samuel  Crane,  proprietor  of  hotel, 

William  Davis 

Star  Clay,  promoter  of  Jay  I.  C.  Trolley 
Line,  George  Keegan 

Bart  Eaton,  factotum  of  Clarion, 

Joseph  Griesbach 

George,  bell  boy,  Nicholas  Murley 

Dave  Crane,  the  college  chap, 

Francis  Koonz 

Sallie  Crane,  friend  of  Art, 

Eileen  Kelleher 

Mrs.  Jane  Crane,  the  mother, 

Mary  Meyer 

Madge  Clay,  the  girl, 

Evangeline  Simons 
Gertie  Flye,  the  news  stand  girl, 

Miss  Margaret  Seymour, 

Elizabeth  Milkey 
Mrs.  Mortimer  Jones-Brown,  Mrs.  Heziah 
Jenks;  Marion  Southworth,  Marguerite 
Hopkins,  Society  Leaders 

Act  I.  Office  of  Occidental  Hotel. 

Act.  II.  Office  of  Chester  Clarion — six 
months  later. 

Act.  III.  Office  of  Occidental  Hotel — eight 
months  later. 

Directed  by  Miss  Helen  Davis. 

Manager,  Miss  Nellie  Hickey. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Miss  Clark,  who  for  the  past  seven  years 
has  been  the  Latin  teacher  in  our  High 
School  and  class  teacher  for  the  Juniors, 
left  us  on  November  2,  to  be  head  of  the 
Latin  Department  in  the  Greenfield  High 
School. 

On  November  2,  the  High  School  stu- 
dents gathered  in  the  assembly  to  show 
their  appreciation  for  Miss  Clark,  by  pre- 
senting her  with  a gift.  Miss  Martha 
Smith  of  the  Junior  Class  presented  it, 
with  a very  appropriate  expression  of  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Junior  Class.  We 
regret  that  she  has  left  us,  but  we  are  glad 
to  hear  of  her  promotion. 

The  Junior  Class  went  on  a hike  the  last 
week  before  Miss  Clark  left  us.  Every  one 
had  a fine  time. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Junior  Class,  Miss 
LaMarsh  was  elected  class  teacher. 

The  honor  pupils  in  the  Junior  Class  for 
the  month  of  October  and  November  are: 
Mary  Bates,  Alma  Verrier,  Earl  Squires, 
Alfred  Stotz  (above  90).  Get  busy,  Jun- 
iors! 


The  Junior  Class  is  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
sickness  of  one  of  its  classmates,  Arthur 
Housman,  and  we  hope  he  will  soon  be  with 
us  again. 


The  following  are 
President, 

Vice  President, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Class  officers: 

Edward  Teahan. 
Joseph  Kimball. 
Martha  Smith. 
Alfred  Stotz. 
MARTHA  SMITH. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 


Early  in  the  term  the  Class  of  1920 
elected  the  following  officers: 


President.  John  M.  Donovan,  Jr. 


Vice  President, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Class  Teacher, 


Margaret  Ponch. 
Marguerite  Rist. 
Thomas  F.  Kelly. 
Miss  Williams. 


It  may  be  noticed  that  several  of  these 
officers  served  last  year.  This  shows  that 
their  good  work  must  have  been  appreciat- 
ed by  the  class.  The  officers  wish  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  class  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  them  and  hope  to  continue 
to  work  for  the  best  of  the  class. 

The  Class  dues  have  been  raised  from 
five  cents  to  ten  cents  to  help  cover  the 
high  expenses  that  have  occurred  this  year. 
Show  your  loyalty,  Sophomores,  by  pay- 
ing your  dues.  Keep  the  treasury  supplied 
with  funds! 

Everyone  was  pleased  by  the  arrival  of 
the  class  pins  and  rings.  The  emblem  is  in 
the  shape  of  a small  triangle  bearing  Tur- 
ners Falls  H.  S.  and  the  Class  year,  number 
'20.  The  pins  are  finished  in  Roman  gold 
and  the  rings  in  bright  gold.  We  are  glad 
so  many  were  able  to  get  a pin  or  ring 
and  are  sure  that  no  one  will  regret  own- 
ing and  preserving  a token  of  T.  F.  H.  S. 

The  Class  of  1920  showed  its  patriotism 
by  purchasing  a fifty  dollar  Liberty  Loan 
bond  during  the  second  campaign.  The 
Class  did  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  pa- 
triotism, but  to  be  able  to  have  a fund  on 
which  to  rely  in  future  years.  We  hope 
that  everyone  realizes  the  undertaking 
means  work  and  that  each  one  takes  a per- 
sonal interest.  For  this  purpose  the  Class 
intends  to  run  a play  and  dance  in  the 
Assembly  hall.  We  hope  the  other  classes 
of  the  school  will  do  their  bit  by  patroniz- 
ing our  efforts.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for 
the  date,  which  is  to  be  announced  soon. 
With  the  following  committee,  success 
should  be  assured : Helen  Abercrombie, 
Ernestine  Brown,  Margaret  Ponch,  Hollis 
Billings,  Albert  Moreau. 


CLASS  OF  1921 

The  Freshman  Class  has  proved  to  be  a 
live-wire  class  as  far  as  fun  and  sports  are 
concerned.  Why  not  make  it  an  all  round 
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class  by  not  having  any  names  on  the  list 
of  those  who  have  failed? 

The  Class  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  subscribe  for  a Liberty  bond.  The 
bond  was  for  fifty  dollars. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  in 
September: 

President,  John  Casey. 

Vice  President,  Theodore  Farwell. 

Treasurer,  Paul  Burnham. 

Secretary,  Helen  Milkey. 

The  Freshmen  have  had  more  names  on 
the  Honor  List  than  any  other  class,  not 
excepting  the  Seniors. 

Miss  D. — “Why  do  you  suppose  the  a to 
z method  of  reading  and  writing  is  taught 
in  the  high  school?” 

Serious  Student — “To  teach  the  pupils 
their  A,  B,  C’s.” 

Pueri-ne  in  agro  magno  sunt. 

Mc's  version — “Is  not  the  boys  in  the 
field  large?” 

Teacher — “They  is  not.” 

A few  of  the  most  studious  boys  while 
walking  into  Algebra  had  the  “sneezes.” 
As  it  continued  for  a few  minutes,  the 
teacher  suggested — “If  anybody  wishes  to 
die,  please  go  outside.” 

Will  some  one  please  look  up  the  new 
Latin  word,  “wiggle?” 

“What  are  the  kinds  of  salt?”  said  the 
Science  teacher. 

Dorothy  S. — “Table  salt,  smelling  salt, 
and  cooking  salt.” 

The  day  planned  for  a hike  by  the 
Freshman  girls,  Tuesday,  November  27, 
proved  a good  day  as  far  as  the  weather 
was  concerned.  On  account  of  the  unex- 
pected and  unfortunate  dismissal  of  school 
on  that  day,  the  trip  had  to  be  postponed. 

RUTH  CROFT,  '21. 


A NUMERICAL  PUZZLE 

My  whole  is  a word  of  thirteen  letters, 
stating  a fact  about  our  present  war. 

My  1-2-3-4-5-6  is  what  happened  to  the 
“Kaiser  Wilhelm”  in  New  York. 

My  7-13-4,  is  what  nobody  should  drink. 

My  7-4-5-9-4  is  an  eagle’s  nest,  always  very 
high. 

My  6-7-8-9-10-11  is  what  the  United  States 
is,  and  always  should  be. 

My  3-5-7-9-11  is  what  our  “boys”  in  Ayer 
are  doing  now. 

My  13-7-1-5  is  a wild  beast’s  home  and 
safety. 

My  11-12-9-13  is  something  of  which  each 
of  us  has  twenty. 

My  5-4-8-5-4-7-3  is  what  Italy  has  been 
doing  lately. 


My  3-4-5-6  is  much  like  a sea-gull,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  a bird. 

My  12-5-3  is  often  very  beautiful,  but 
sometimes  not  at  all. 

My  7-9-5  is  what  we  breathe,  although 
some,  we  should  not. 

Can  you  guess  it?  Find  answer  in  next 
issue. 

C.  S.,  ’21. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

A High  School  Orchestra  is  something 
a school  can  be  proud  of.  But  this  kind 
of  an  organization  cannot  be  had  unless 
there  are  plenty  of  members,  and  there 
is  much  rehearsing.  The  orchestra  at  pres- 
ent is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be.  If 
there  are  any  among  the  whole  student 
body  who  play  any  sort  of  an  instrument, 
they  should  at  once  enter  their  names  upon 
the  roll.  If  any  one  would  like  to  know 
anything  concerning  this  department  at 
any  time,  our  supervisor,  Mr.  Carl  Borg- 
wald,  would  be  glad  to  grant  an  interview. 

Rehearsals  are  held  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  the  home  of  Mr.  Borgwald  in  Mon- 
tague City,  at  7.15  p.m.  Members  take 
the  7.05  car  out  of  Turners  Falls,  during 
the  winter  months.  During  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year,  rehearsals  are  held  at 
the  high  school  at  7 p.m.  on  the  same  even- 
ing. 

At  the  present  time,  the  orchestra  is 
rehearsing  the  operetta,  which  is  to  be 
given  some  time  in  February,  by  the  Girls’ 
Glee  Club,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
functions  in  the  musical  line  this  year,  and 
everyone  should  make  a special  effort  to 
attend  this  operetta,  if  only  for  the  good 
cause,  for  which  it  is  to  be  given. 

JOHN  M.  DONOVAN,  JR. 

PATRIOTIC  NOTES 

February  25,  1917 — A Whist  Party  was 
held  at  the  High  School  under  the  auspices 
of  the  high  school  teachers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  A sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  was  realized. 

March  5,  1917 — Each  class  in  the  school 
donated  five  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross. 

During  April  and  May  the  typewriting 
departments  copied  directions  for  making 
surgical  dressings  for  the  Red  Cross. 

June  23,  1917,  was  observed  as  Red 
Cross  Tag  Day.  Squads  of  students  went 
out  at  various  hours  during  the  day,  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening, 
with  boxes  for  the  contributions.  Over  one 
hundred  dollars  was  realized. 

October  15,  1917 — The  Senior  Type- 
writing class  made  about  300  copies  of  let- 
ters to  be  sent  out  for  the  Library  War 
Fund. 
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October  24,  1917 — This  day  was  set 
aside  by  President  Wilson  as  Liberty  Day. 
The  Boy  Scouts  that  attended  the  High 
School  were  excused  for  that  day  to  make 
a big  drive  to  get  subscriptions  for  Liberty 
bonds.  The  different  English  classes  gave 
essays  requiring  individual  work  on  Liberty 
Loan  bonds.  These  were  well  given  and 
well  received  by  all.  The  school  body 
listened  to  an  interesting  address  given  by 
Reverend  Mr.  Vincent  on  Liberty  Loan 
bonds. 

October  25,  1917 — The  two  classes  of 
good  standing  in  the  High  School  are  the 
Sophomore  and  Freshman.  Both  bought 
Liberty  bonds.  Most  of  the  teachers  also 
bought  bonds.  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, Mr.  Woodhull,  Mrs.  O’Keefe,  Mr. 
Clifford,  Miss  Hickey  and  Miss  Upton  sub- 
scribed for  them  through  Boy  Scouts. 

During  October  and  November  the  ninth 
grade  pupils  spent  their  spare  time  in 
making  scrap-books  and  scenic  folders  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 

November,  1917 — Superintendent  F.  S. 
Brick  gave  an  interesting  address  in  order 
to  secure  money  for  the  Recreation  Fund. 
Groups  of  girl  students  went  out  and  col- 
lected for  the  fund.  A large  sum  was 
realized  in  this  way. 

November,  1917 — The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  start- 
ed a campaign  to  raise  money  to  be  used 
at  the  different  camps  in  the  United  States 
and  also  “Over  There.”  Mr.  Vatet,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave  an 
address  to  the  girls  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.  Many  volunteered,  and  in  this  the 
quota  of  this  town  went  “over  the  top” 
in  good  shape.  The  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  soldiers. 
The  boys  were  also  called  together  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Red  Triangle  Fund,  and  a 
great  number  responded. 

Every  Tuesday  there  is  a Red  Cross 
meeting  for  the  girls,  who  spend  the  time 
in  making  bandages  and  other  articles  for 
the  cause'.  The  school  has  done  a great 
deal  of  work  in  this  line,  and  would  be* 
willing  to  do  more  if  called  upon. 

ELIZABETH  SAUTER,  ’18. 
MARGUERITE  RIST,  ’20. 
FRANCIS  ROUMACHER,  ’20. 

Committee. 


SUB-FRESHMAN  NOTES 

In  the  Sub-Freshman  class  there  are 
thirty  three  boys  and  an  equal  number  of 
girls  making  a total  of  sixty-six  pupils. 

The  class  represents  six  different  schools, 
pupils  coming  from  Montague,  Montague 
City,  Riverside,  Millers  Falls,  and  two 
classes  from  Turners  Falls. 


The  subjects  that  are  taken  are:  Arith- 
metic, Drawing,  English,  Geography, 
Grammar,  History,  Music,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Penmanship,  Spelling  and  Sewing, 
which  need  considerable  outside  work. 
There  are  twenty-three  recitation  periods 
a week.  Thirty  periods  of  forty-two  min- 
utes a week  including  seven  study  periods. 
Seventeen  lessons  are  prepared  outside. 
From  these  facts  one  should  realize  that 
regular  daily  home  study  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  succeed  in  the  Sub-Freshman 
class. 

Parents  must  help  the  work  along  by  in- 
sisting on  home  study.  The  work  of  this 
class  offers  an  opportunity  for  preparation 
for  high  school  work. 


ATHLETICS 

Basket  Ball  Schedule  for  this  season. 

Dec.  21 — Smith  Agricultural  School  at 
Turners  Falls. 

Dec.  19 — Arms  Academy  at  Shelburne 
Falls. 

Jan.  11 — Amherst  High  at  Turners 
Falls. 

Jan.  25 — Sanderson  Academy  at  Turners 
Falls. 

Feb.  1 — Smith  Agricultural  at  North- 
ampton. 

Feb.  9 — Sanderson  Academy  at  Ash- 
field. 

Feb.  15 — Arms  Academy  at  Turners 
Falls. 

Feb.  21 — Northampton  High  at  Turners 
Falls. 

Mar.  1 — Amherst  High  at  Amherst. 

Mar.  15.  Northampton  High  at  North- 
ampton. 

The  games  with  Greenfield  and  Deerfield 
are  yet  to  be  arranged.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  every  boy  will  come  out  for 
the  team  and  that  the  whole  school  will 
back  the  team  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  the  means 
used  to  finance  athletics.  The  football 
season  did  not  bring  in  much  money.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  help  the  teams  is  to 
join  the  Association. 

Football 

Arms  Academy  7 — Turners  Falls  6 

The  first  Arms  game  should  have  ended 
in  a tie  as  each  side  made  one  touchdown. 
Turners  failed  to  kick  the  goal.  Arms 
should  have  forfeited  their  chance  as  the 
man  dropped  the  ball,  but  the  referee 
allowed  it  to  go. 
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Turners  Falls.  Arms. 

Jacobus,  Donovan,  le.  re.,  Jangro. 

Kimball,  It.  rt.,  Saar. 

Jillson,  MacCullough,  lg.  rg.,  Adler. 

Cadorette,  c.  c.,  Oates. 

Argy,  rg.  lg.,  Ball. 

Nelson,  Welcome,  Griesbach,  rt. 

It.,  Loomis. 

Farwell,  re.  le.,  Booker. 

Ward,  qb.  qb.,  Upton. 

Thomas,  lhb.  rhb.,  Vanoth. 

Ormsby,  rhb.  lhb.,  Chandler. 

Davis,  fb.  fb.,  Belanger. 

Score,  7-6.  Touchdowns,  Thomas. 
Goals  from  touchdowns,  Argy.  Time,  two 
10-minute  periods. 

The  second  game  Turners  played  on  her 
home  grounds  with  Amherst. 

Score,  11-0  in  Amherst's  favor.  Time, 
four  10-minute  pediods. 


On  Oct.  11,  Turners  went  to  Deerfield 
and  played  that  team  on  the  Deerfield 
grounds.  Deerfield  outweighed  the  team 
boys  two  to  one  and  had  a regular  college 
team.  Turners  played  the  game  hard  and 
I think  that  all  the  boys  are  happier  to 
think  that  they  played  Deerfield. 

The  line-up: 


Deerfield. 


Turners. 


re.,  Farwell. 
rt.,  Argy,  Seibert. 


Hubbard,  le. 

Clapp,  It. 

Brennon,  lg. 

rg.,  Griesbach,  McCullough,  Welcome. 
Bixlen,  c.  c.,  Cadorette. 

Ronao,  Everett,  lg.,  Jillson. 

Callahom,  rt.,  It.,  Kimball. 

Thomas,  re.  le.,  Jacobus. 

Bridges,  Williams,  qb.  qb.,  Ward. 

Callahon,  hb. 

Turney,  rhb.  rhb.,  Loskoski,  Ormsby. 

Trash,  Bridges,  fb.  fb.,  Davis. 


The  fourth  game  of  the  season  was  play- 
ed Oct.  25  at  Amherst  on  the  College  Ath- 
letic Field.  In  this  game  Bill  Davis,  Capt. 
Jim  Thomas  and  Ormsby  showed  good 
team  work.  The  failure  to  win  this  game 
was  due  to  the  same  old  story — lack  of 
weight. 

The  line-up: 

Amherst.  Turners. 


Busch,  Sarvey,  le. 
Deul,  It. 

Rowell,  lg. 

Crowley,  rg. 
Collins,  rt. 
Shumway,  re. 
Corsa,  qb. 

Brooks,  rhb. 
Moody,  lhb., 
Spear,  fb. 


re.,  Farwell. 
rt.,  Argy. 
rg.,  Welcome, 
c.,  Cadorette. 
lg.,  Jillson. 
It.,  Kimball, 
le.,  Nelson,  McCullough. 

qb.,  Ward, 
lhb.,  Thomas, 
rhb.,  Ormsby. 
fb.,  Davis. 


Score,  28-6.  Time  four  10-minute  pe- 
riods. 

Our  baseball  team  last  year  was  a hum- 
mer, and  almost  won  first  place,  as  it  de- 
feated Athol  High,  the  league  champions, 
two  out  of  three  games.  Now  that  basket 
ball  is  with  us,  let  us  all  stand  behind  the 
team,  win,  loose,  or  draw.  Are  the  girls 
going  to  participate  in  basket  ball  this 
year?  Let  us  hope  so,  as  they  are  good 
attractions. 


GIRLS’  ATHLETICS 

Almost  all  our  girls  are  either  in  motion 
or  strong  with  their  voices  in  athletics. 
We  have  backed  the  teams  in  all  their 
games  with  the  greatest  of  school  spirit, 
but  it  must  be  kept  up.  We  have  had 
class  as  well  as  out-of-town  games  and  a 
great  many  of  the  girls  participated  in  the 
fun.  All  that  joined,  in  some  way,  have 
always  enjoyed  themselves,  but  what  we 
want  is  that  all  share  in  the  amusement. 
The  Freshmen  have  considerable  school 
spirit  so  we  will  look  forward  to  good 
results  in  the  manner  in  which  they  carry 
on  their  athletic  affairs. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  begin,  so  let  all 
the  girls  help  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  towns- 
people as  well  as  the  boys.  The  present 
Juniors  claimed  the  championship  last  year 
in  basket  ball,  but  as  all  classes  are  equal, 
we  know  it  will  be  hard  struggling  for  it 
this  year. 


LITERARY 

JEANNE  D’ARC 

About  five  hundred  years  ago  a little 
girl,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  lived  in  Domremy,  a 
small  town  in  France.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
many  strange  legends  and  stories  are  told. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  this 
girl  absorbed  them  all. 

Jeanne  was  a peasant  girl.  She  was  not 
the  ordinary  peasant  girl,  sturdy  and  al- 
ways working  in  the  fields,  but  was  a 
slight,  graceful  girl.  She  possessed  very 
little  education,  but  nevertheless  she  was 
a pure-minded  and  pious  young  girl.  Her 
people  were  not  very  well  to  do.  She 
lived  at  home  with  them  and  tended  their 
sheep  and  spun.  She  had  a very  pleasant 
life  at  home.  For  instance,  when  she  went 
to  see  the  prince,  she  said,  “I  had  rather 
spin  by  the  side  of  mother,  but  I feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  save  my  country.” 

France  at  this  time  was  in  a very  bad 
state.  The  Hundred  Years’  War  was  still 
dragging  on,  and  the  English  were  gaining 
almost  all  the  victories.  France  had  been 
fighting  now  about  ninety  years,  and  was 
losing  hope  and  courage.  France  was  with- 
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out  an  annointed  king,  for  the  weak,  char- 
acterless Charles  VII  had  never  been 
crowned. 

There  was  a prophecy  that  France  should 
be  saved  by  a girl.  To  Jeanne  came  the 
definite  message  saying  she  was  chosen  to 
rescue  her  people.  She  wished  to  have  the 
Dauphin  crowned,  and  to  relieve  Orleans, 
where  the  English  had  established  their 
power. 

She  also  had  a dream  as  to  where  to 
find  her  sword  she  was  to  use  while  fight- 
ing. Voices  told  her  that  she  would  find 
the  sword  hidden  behind  the  altar  in  the 
little  church  of  St.  Catharine  at  Fierbois. 
This  sword  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Charlemagne.  At  the  church  they  knew 
nothing  about  it  when  Jeanne’s  messenger 
went  for  the  sword.  But  a search  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  buried  back  of  the 
altar  and  covered  with  rust.  They  polish- 
ed it,  and  made  for  it  a splendid  sheath 
of  crimson  velvet.  The  people  of  Tours 
gave  another  scabbard  of  cloth  of  gold. 
But  Jeanne,  meaning  to  carry  the  sword 
in  battle,  laid  these  showy  coverings  aside, 
and  had  a plain  leather  one  made.  She 
would  not  hav£  the  blade  sharpened,  say- 
ing that  she  would  never  kill  any  one,  and 
only  once  did  she  use  it,  and  then  to 
strike  a wrong-doer  with  the  flat  of  it. 

Jeanne  had  a very  hard  time  winning 
support  for  her  mission.  She  first  had  to 
obtain  her  parents’  permission  and  sup- 
port. They  were  unwilling  to  give  her  up, 
but  she  pleaded  with  them,  saying  she 
knew  she  must  save  her  country,  as  voices 
told  her  it  was  a duty  for  her  to  carry 
out.  They  finally  gave  their  consent,  and 
this  made  her  very  happy.  Next  she  had 
to  win  support  from  her  parish  priest, 
which  she  received.  Hardest  of  all  was  to 
gain  the  Dauphin’s  support.  People  did 
not  believe  her  before,  and  the  king  was 
inclined  not  to,  but  she  told  him  that  she 
would  prove  to  him  that  she  could  save 
Orleans  if  he  would  give  her  an  army. 

Many  wondered  if  these  voices  were 
good  spirits  or  bad,  and  some  thought  they 
came  from  the  tempter  himself.  Finally 
the  council  decided  she  might  be  trusted, 
and  she  was  given  a suit  of  white  armor, 
and  a large  white  horse. 

Jeanne,  when  given  command  of  the 
army,  went  to  the  head  of  it  and  lead  her 
men.  The  French  kings  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  going  among  their  men  in  battle, 
and  that  was  why  they  lost  so  many  bat- 
tles. They  usually  sent  their  orders,  and 
they  were  obeyed  or  not,  just  as  the  men 
chose. 

She  gained  the  good  will  of  her  soldiers 
from  the  very  first.  She  reformed  their 
conduct,  disciplined  camp  and  garrison,  ex- 
pelled vicious  followers,  and  raised  enthu- 
siasm to  the  highest  pitch.  She  fought 
very  hard  with  her  men,  and  once  she  sent 


a message  to  the  English  telling  them  to 
surrender,  for  they  must,  anyway,  but  they 
did  not  heed  it.  When  she  sent  this  mes- 
sage she  told  the  English  that  if  the  mes- 
senger was  harmed  their  prisoners  would 
have  to  suffer,  so  the  English  thought  there 
was  something  mysterious  about  it.  They 
thought  if  she  was  sent  by  Heaven  they 
would  be  afraid  to  fight  against  her,  and  if 
she  was  a witch,  it  was  just  as  bad,  for  no 
one  knew  what  she  might  do.  Jeanne 
fought  as  gallantly  as  any  knight  in  this 
great  battle  and  won  it.  There  was  a great 
rejoicing  in  France  over  this  decisive  vic- 
tory, for  it  was  the  critical  point  in  the 
Hundred  Years’  War  with  England. 

After  the  battle  she  took  the  Dauphin  to 
Rheims  to  be  crowned,  for  she  said  she  had 
been  commissioned  to  do  so  by  those  voices, 
and  so  she  must.  Charles  was  crowned  and 
Jeanne  wept  for  joy  for  now  she  felt  her 
mission  was  finished.  She  only  wished  now 
to  return  home,  but  the  king  would  not 
let  her  for  he  said  he  needed  her  to  win 
more  battles.  She  pleaded  that  her  mis- 
sion was  ended,  for  the  voices  she  had 
heard  had  not  told  her  to  do  anything  more, 
but  the  king  still  refused  to  let  her  go. 

Jeanne  had  said  repeatedly  that  her  work 
must  be  done  in  one  year,  and  again  her 
voices  spoke  true.  For  at  Compiegne  she 
was  captured  by  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  For  ten  thousand  gold  pounds, 
a prince’s  ransom,  she  was  sold  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  carried  to  Rouen  for  trial. 

At  nineteen  Jeanne  was  a martyr.  The 
English  had  her  tried  as  a witch  and  she 
wras  accused  by  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  condemned  by  her  judges. 

For  rescuing  her  country  from  the  Eng- 
lish the  reward  asked  by  this  peasant  girl 
was  that  Domremy  should  be  exempt  from 
taxes.  For  herself  she  wanted  nothing. 
Her  love  for  her  village  was  so  great  that 
she  promised  to  watch  over  it  always.  To- 
day the  German  invasion  has  brought  the 
soldiers  of  the  Kaiser  into  its  vicinity. 
But  while  on  every  hand  villages  have  been 
destroyed,  Domremy  stands  untouched  by 
the  world  war. 

The  German  troops  salute  her  statue 
there,  leaving  it  unharmed.  The  people 
of  France  say  it  is  a convincing  proof  that 
Jeanne  still  keeps  her  promise. 

In  Rouen,  Jeanne  wag  burned  to  death. 
On  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Jeanne’s  birth  the  Rouen  fete  was  given  in 
the  marketplace  where  she  was  put  to 
death.  In  1910  an  open-air  armor-pageant 
was  given  on  private  grounds  in  London. 
This  was  given  to  represent  the  time  of 
Jeanne.  Many  scenes  were  given,  which 
pleased  the  people,  but  when  the  one  ap- 
peared in  which  Jeanne  drove  the  English 
from  Orleans,  the  London  people  rose  up, 
and  cheered,  a generous  recognition  of  a 
brave  foe. 
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In  New  York  we  have  a very  beautiful 
statue  of  her  dressed  in  fighting  attire,  and 
mounted  on  her  horse.  The  arches  in  high 
relief  around  the  granite  base  are  inter- 
esting, for  the  stone  which  forms  them  was 
taken  from  the  dungeon  in  Rouen  where 
Jeanne  d’Arc  was  a prisoner.  The  old 
prison  was  torn  down  recently,  and  the 
blocks  sent  to  America. 

DOROTHY  COOKE,  ’20. 


AN  OPEN  FIRE 

In  front  of  a fireplace  sat  an  elderly 
lady.  She  had  been  knitting  a pair  of 
socks,  but  now  they  had  slipped  from  her 
hands.  A young  girl  of  about  twenty  came 
in  and  stood  behind  her  chair,  unnoticed  by 
the  woman.  When  the  knitting  had  fallen 
from  the  hands,  the  girl  saw  that  she  was 
thinking  of  something  that  had  happened 
in  the  past. 

She  said,  “A  penny  for  your  thoughts, 
grandma." 

“Oh,  I was  only  thinking  of  the  last  time 
that  I had  knit  a pair  of  socks.  It  was 
when  your  grandfather  went  to  war  in 
1861.  I remember  a few  months  before 
he  went  away  to  enlist,  a 'young  girl  came 
to  our  town.  Whenever  anyone  came  to 
town,  why  of  course  everyone  admired  her. 
To  be  sure,  Jack  was  one  of  her  friends. 
She  was  a girl  that  cared  only  for  style 
and  nothing  else.  Jack  accompanied  her 
to  a great  many  places  of  amusement. 
When  he  went  away,  she  thought  of  him 
no  more.  After  he  had  been  away  a long 
time,  I decided  to  go  and  talk  to  his  mother 
to  see  how  he  was  getting  along.  She  told 
me  that  he  had  written  her  that  he  was 
very  cold.  She  was  making  him  a scarf 
but  could  not  make  a pair  of  socks  soon 
enough.  Therefore  I asked  her  to  teach 
me  how  to  knit  and  I would  make  him  a 
pair.  Of  course  his  friend  from  the  city 
did  not  believe  in  spending  her  time  knit- 
ting and  never  sent  him  anything.  When 
he  received  the  socks,  he  immediately  wrote 
and  thanked  me  for  them." 

“Oh,  Granny!  that  isn’t  the  whole  story, 
is  it?" 

“No,  but  you  know  the  rest,  I think." 

“Yes,  I think  I do.  Grandma,  do  you 
think  that  I could  ever  learn  to  knit?  I 
would  like  to  make  something  for  some 
poor  boy  who  has  no  relatives  to  make 
him  anything." 

That  same  night,  Marjorie  was  taught 
to  knit. 

MARY  MEYER,  ’18. 


C’EST  DOMMAGE,  N’EST-CE  PAS? 

Une  maitresse  exigea  de  ses  eleves  une 
comedie  en  trois  actes.  Guillaume  ecriva 
le  suivant: 


L’Acte  Ier 

La  scene:  Valley  Forge. 

Les  personnages:  Deux  soldats. 

Le  premier  soldat:  “C’est  dommage, 

n’est-ce  pas,  que  nous  n’avons  pas  de 
drapeau?" 

Le  second  soldat:  “Parbleu!  C’est 

dommage,  n’est-ce  pas?" 

Le  premier:  “Allons  voir  Georges  Wash- 
ington !’’ 

Le  second:  “Oui!" 

L’Acte  lime 

La  scene:  La  tente  de  Georges  Washing- 
ton. 

Les  personnages:  Un  soldat  et  Georges 
Washington. 

Le  soldat:  “Parbleu!  C’est  dommage, 
n’est-ce  pas,  que  nous  n’avons  pas  de 
drapeau?" 

Georges:  “Parbleu!  C’est  dommage, 

n’est-ce  pas?  Allons  voir  Betsy  Ross." 

L’Acte  Illme 

La  scene:  Chez  Betsy  Ross. 

Les  personnages:  Georges  Washington 
et  Betsey  Ross. 

Georges:  “Parbleu!  C’est  dommage, 

n’est-ce  pas,  que  nous  n’avons  pas  de 
drapeau?" 

Betsy:  “Allons  Georges!  Vous  tenez 
l’enfant  pendant  que  je  vais  en  faire  un." 

Version  by  EILLEEN  KELLEHER. 


NUMBER  “114" 

There  are  enough  pupils  from  Millers 
Falls  and  Montague  to  have  two  cars,  one 
for  each  town.  The  car  goes  to  Montague 
and  returns  to  Millers  for  the  students 
there.  Three  fourths  of  the  time,  they 
have  a car  that  holds  thirty  pupils.  There 
are  between  fifty  and  sixty  from  both 
places.  There  are  at  least  a dozen  stand- 
ing, even  when  they  run  a big  car. 

Last'  year  every  one  thought  that  “114" 
would  never  be  seen  again.  Much  to  our 
surprise,  “114"  eame  in  one  morning; 
newly  painted  and  as  nice  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  ventilation,  however,  had 
been  forgotten.  This  nice  shiny  car  has  no 
heat,  or  at  least  none  that  is  noticeable. 
Even  in  October  our  feet  are  frozen  when 
we  arrive  at  the  High  School.  When  the 
real  cold  comes,  we  will  have  to  carry  those 
lamps  that  plumbers  have,  and  thaw  out 
before  we  get  off  the  car  . 

Of  course  the  students  are  not  so  anxious 
as  they  might  be  about  the  car  reaching 
school  on  time.  There  is  no  need  of  worry 
— it  generally  pulls  in  sometime.  And 
then  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  car 
leaves  Montague  at  seven  now — and  think 
what  time  that  means  those  poor  boys  and 
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girls  have  to  start  who  live  one,  two,  or 
three  miles  beyond  the  end  of  the  line ! 
But — going  home ! The  car  may  reach 
Millers  Falls  a little  before  two — and  it 
surely  will  reach  Montague  after  two 
o’clock.  Think  how  long  it  is  between 
breakfast — early,  hasty,  in  the  dark,  and 
this  late  afternoon  dinner.  How  this  ar- 
rangement fits  the  needs  of  the  fast-grow- 
ing, over-sensitive,  high  school  boy  and 
girl ! 

Everyone  knows  how  it  feels  to  ride 
across  the  plains.  It  is  the  experience  of 
one’s  life.  There  is  the  gentle  tossing  up 
and  down  at  first,  that  soon  becomes  vio- 
lent— like  unto  a cockle  in  the  great  rap- 
ids, or  a bouncing,  bounding,  bucking 
broncho.  It  is  possible  to  learn  to  ride 
the  wildest  mustang — but  “114”  never  will 
be  ridden.  An  amble — then  a sudden 
galop — the  traveler  is  getting  the  motion — 
the  balk — the  short  stop — and  the  vicious 
circle  comes  swinging  round  again.  Could 
we  but  watch,  it  would  be  better  than 
Charlie  Chaplin’s  funniest  comedy.  It  is 
not  quite  so  funny  to  the  students  who 
vainly  strive  to  keep  their  seats.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  stand?  The  scene  beggars 
description!  You  must  use  your  imagina- 
tion. 

The  first  notable  calamity  this  year  hap- 
pened not  long  ago.  We  all  arrived  at 
school  thoroughly  soaked — so  we  thought. 
It  was  found  too  wet  for  the  more  delicate 
boys  and  girls  from  Turners  Falls  to  ven- 
ture out.  So  we  were  sent  home.  Then 
we  learned  that  we  had  never  before  known 
what  water  is.  On  the  way  over  the  car 
had  leaked  in  a number  of  places.  Boys 
and  girls  were  dodging  here  and  there  to 
escape  the  rain.  On  the  way  home  all  the 
seats  were  wet,  and  the  rain  did  not  come 
in  in  a few  places.  It  came  in  everywhere. 
Water,  water  everywhere,  and  all  the 
boards  did  shrink.  If  they  only  would ! 
Some  way  would  be  found  to  repair  it, 
then.  Number  “114”  is  like  a poor  rela- 
tion. The  poorer  it  gets  the  more  it  sticks. 

If  it  rained  only  in  the  summer  time, 
“114”  would  be  like  a summer  resort.  No 
one  would  ever  think  of  walking  to  “Green 
Pond.” 

Let  this  be  a sample  of  the  experiences 
we'  commutists  have. 

It  is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  bad  for 
the  health.  Can  anyone  escape  colds? 
Those  that  do,  catch  them  from  the  other 
pupils. 

And  then  the  electric  road  asks  why 
pupils  ride  in  the  jitney.  I think  every 
one  of  them  would  prefer  the  car  if  mat- 
ters were  as  they  should  be.  There  is  al- 
ways a chance  for  fun  on  the  car.  On  the 
jitney  that  is  impossible.  Every  student 
realizes  that  our  towns  are  trying  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  us,  and  is  grateful  for 
it.  We  know  that  the  electric  road  is  the 


best  way  to  travel.  It  would  be  much  nicer 
for  all  concerned,  however,  if  the  man- 
agers of  the  latter  would  put  themselves 
out  one  hundredth  part  as  much  as  our 
towns  are  doing. 

MARION  ELMER. 


SOMETHING  FROM  EVERY-DAY  LIFE 

Everybody  was  happy  in  West  High  that 
morning,  with  Christmas  vacation  only  two 
days  away.  A sense  of  excitement  per- 
vaded the  study  rooms  and  a restlessness 
seemed  to  be  over  the  whole  school.  Among 
this  happy  crowd  was  Peggy  Chester,  the 
most  popular  girl  in  all  the  Senior  class. 
She  was  that  rare  kind  of  individual  who 
could  get  around  her  teachers,  dawdle 
through  recitations  and  pass  exams  with 
flying  colors  without  having  looked  at  a 
book.  This  morning  Peggy  had  a feeling, 
as  she  settled  herself  in  a corner  of  the 
study  hall,  that  she  should  be  studying  for 
the  term  exam  in  Civics,  which  was  coming 
the  following  day.  But  it  was  hard  to 
concentrate  oneself  to  study  with  vacation 
so  near  and  besides  she  had  a letter  that 
she  ought  to  write. 

So  golden  Opportunity  passed  by  while 
Peggy  wrote  her  letter. 

“Oh,  say,  Peggy,  wait  a minute,”  called 
Madge  Carson  as  she  flew  down  the  street 
that  noon,  to  overtake  Peggy. 

“Come  over  to  the  house  and  talk  over 
plans  for  the  Prom.  I hope — ” 

“No,”  Peggy  spoke  decisively,  “I  posi- 
tively must  study  tonight,  for  I don’t  know 
a thing  about  Civics.  Besides  I — oh,  well, 
I musn’t  come,  Madge,  that’s  all.” 

“Why,  Peg,  study  Civics — you  study 
Civics?  That’s  a good  one!  But  you  just 
come  over  and  never  mind  studying.  You 
never  flunked  Civics  exam  yet,  and  you 
never  studied  for  one,  either.  Say  you’ll 
come.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I suppose  I’ll  have  to,”  laughed 
Peggy,  as  she  turned  into  her  own  yard. 

“I’ve  got  about  as  much  will  power  as  a 
cat,”  she  said  softly  as  she  entered  the 
house. 

Civics  exam  was  well  under  way.  It  was 
a model  exam,  all  its  questions  based  on 
facts  as  depicted  in  Forman’s  “American 
Republic.”  Because  of  that  Peggy  Ches- 
ter had  received  the  surprise  of  her  life. 
She  did  not  know  one  word  of  what  the 
exam  called  for,  these  were  not  the  usual 
“think”  questions  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to.  Peggy  could  write  beautifully, 
in  her  own  way,  but,  when  it  came  to  facts, 
she  was  left  behind.  As  she  sat  there  star- 
ing at  the  blackboard  she  thought  of  the 
lessons  she  had  not  prepared  and  of  all  the 
times  when  she  had  said,  “I’ll  let  Civics 
slide.  I can  guess  at  that.”  Then  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  clearly  written  sheets  of  the 
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girl  across  the  aisle,  lying  where  she  could 
read  every  word.  It  was  too  much  for  hu- 
man nature  to  resist  and  Peggy  was  soon 
writing  out  original  answers  with  the  aid 
of  her  neighbor’s.  It  so  happened  that 
Peggy’s  paper  was  by  far  the  best  in  the 
class,  but  when  she  stood  laughingly  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  her  class- 
mate, the  next  day,  she  felt  very  mean  and 
queer.  That  wasn’t  her  paper  and  she  was 
just  a plain  cheat.  That  night  when  every 
one  should  have  been  feeling  happy,  with 
the  holidays  so  close  at  hand  and  the 
Christmas  spirit  filling  the  air,  Peg  Chester 
passed  many  unhappy  hours  before  she 
succeeded  in  getting  to  sleep.  It  was  only 
when  she  had  resolved  to  confess  all  before 
her  instructor  that  she  began  to  breathe 
easily. 

The  “last  day  of  school”  dawned  with  all 
the  beauty  of  a new  fall  of  snow,  coming 
just  in  time  for  vacation.  When  Peggy 
came  out  of  the  Civics  room  ten  minutes 
before  school  opened,  she  was  very,  very 
happy.  True,  on  her  rank  card  there  stood 
a little  red  “D”  against  her  name  for  a 
week’s  work  in  Civics,  but  that  didn’t  mat- 
ter. She  had  squared  herself  and  prom- 
ised faithfully  to  mend  her  ways.  She 
had  earned  the  happy  vacation  which  was 
waiting  for  her. 

MARION  SOUTHWORTH. 


“THE  PLUCK  OF  THE  SOUTHERNER” 

One  spring  morning  during  the  Civil 
War,  a passer-by  might  have  overheard  a 
heated  conversation  between  an  old  mammy 
and  a young  girl. 

The  old  mammy  was  Mammy  Chloe,  who 
had  been  a faithful  servant  in  the  family 
of  the  Worthington’s  ever  since  she  had 
come  into  the  world.  At  the  time  of  this 
story  she  was  nearly  seventy,  but  age  did 
not  seem  to  hinder  her  from  arguing,  and 
she  was  just  as  joyful  as  in  her  younger 
days. 

She  was  dressed  in  a gown  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made  from  scraps  of 
calico  of  every  shade  and  hue,  over  which 
she  had  a large,  immaculate  white  apron. 
On  her  head  was  a bright,  turkish  red  tur- 
ban, which  bobbed  back  and  forth  with 
great  indignation.  She  was  trying  to  im- 
press on  Virginia  Worthington  the  neces- 
sity of  going  away  from  the  plantation,  as 
a report  had  been  published  that  “Dem 
rebel’s  was  a cornin’  toward  Sheldon.” 

Virginia,  who  had  inherited  her  fore- 
father’s pluckiness  and  boldness,  was  a tall 
girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  black  curly  hair,  and  snapping 
black  eyes,  which  were  now  expressing  ex- 
citement. She  had  a dark  complexion;  but 
at  present  her  cheeks  were  greatly  over- 


heated by  trying  to  impress  on  her  Mammy 
that  she  wasn’t  afraid  of  “any  yankees.” 

Finally  Virginia  said,  “Well,  if  you 
want  to  go,  you  can,  but  I’m  a-going  to 
stay  he’ah.” 

Virginia  knew  well  that  her  old  Mammy 
would  not  desert  her.  She  had  taken  care 
of  her  since  her  birth.  Both  Virginia’s 
mother  and  father  had  died  when  she  was 
young.  She  had  no  relatives,  and  lived 
alone  with  only  Mammy  as  a companion. 

Toward  nightfall  Virginia  returned  on 
horseback  from  the  small  town  of  Shel- 
don. She  was  musing  over  the  country 
gossip  which  she  had  overheard  near  the 
town  square.  On  everyone’s  tongue  were 
the  words,  “Dem  Yankees  is  a cornin’.” 

Going  into  the  bam  to  stable  her  horse, 
she  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
another  horse,  crunching  eagerly  some 
hay.  Hurrying  toward  him,  she  stumbled 
over  something,  and  on  looking  down  saw 
at  her  feet,  a soldier  in  Confederate  uni- 
form. 

Mammy,  who  was  peacefully  resting  af- 
ter a day’s  work,  was  startled  by  a loud 
cry  uttered  by  Virginia,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  barn.  Running  as  fast  as 
her  rheumatism  would  permit,  she  reached 
the  barn  to  see  Virginia  bending  over  a 
soldier. 

“Ma  sakes  alive,  chile,  what  have  you 
dere?” 

“Mammy  Chloe,  it  is  a soldier  of  ours. 
He  has  been  wounded  and  is  unconscious. 
We  must  get  him  into  the  house  and  into 
bed.” 

Mammy,  who  had  a far  and  wide  repu- 
tation as  a nurse,  had  in  less  than  an  hour, 
the  soldier  in  bed  and  conscious.  He 
seemed  very  uneasy,  and  on  attempting  to 
get  up,  fell  back  with  a groan.  At  this 
moment  Virginia  entered  the  room.  His 
eyes  rested  on  her  and  he  quickly  surmized 
that  she  was  bold,  daring,  and  a person  that 
could  be  trusted. 

He  said  that  his  name  was  “Robert 
Wood,”  and  that  he  was  a Captain  in  the 
service  of  General  Lee.  At  the  time  he 
was  wounded,  he  was  on  his  way  to  head- 
quarters with  some  very  important  dis- 
patches, which  must  be  there  by  daybreak. 
He  had  been  shot  by  the  Union  guard  in 
crossing  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  His 
horse  had  evidently  detected  the  smell  of 
hay,  and  had  brought  him  into  the  barn 
where  he  must  have  fallen  from  his  back. 

At  once  a bright  idea  seemed  to  pop 
into  Virginia’s  head.  She  asked  where  the 
dispatches  were  to  be  carried,  and  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Captain  Wood  and  her 
Mammy,  declared  that  she,  herself,  would 
take  the  dispatches  to  headquarters  that 
very  night. 

She  was  already  in  her  riding  habit,  and 
decided  to  borrow  Captain  Wood’s  cloak 
and  hat. 
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In  fifteen  minutes  she  had  her  horse 
saddled,  and  ready  to  go.  She  ran  up  to 
the  soldier's  room  to  get  dispatches,  and 
final  instructions.  Captain  Wood  was 
giving  her  explicit  directions  when  Mammy 
Chloe  ran  into  the  room,  with  fear  written 
all  over  her  face. 

“Dem  Yankees  is  a cornin'  down  dere 
road  to  raid  this  house."  Virginia  thought 
quickly,  and  with  the  help  of  Mammy, 
placed  the  wounded  soldier  on  a small  cot. 
Taking  him  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  Vir- 
ginia hid  him  in  a secret  room,  which  had 
been  placed  there,  when  the  house  was 
built,  during  the  Revolution.  Hastily  tak- 
ing off  the  cloak,  and  giving  the  dispatches 
to  Captain  Wood,  she  hurried  to  her  room, 
and  changed  her  clothes. 

The  Union  Army  had  halted  before  the 
house,  and  the  leader  came  to  the  door, 
demanding  from  Mammy  to  see  the  mis- 
tress. 

His  first  question  was,  “Have  you  seen 
a Confederate  soldier  around  here?  He 
was  wounded  and  was  seen  departing  in 
this  direction." 

Virginia  answered  very  calmly,  “No." 

“We  must  search  the  house,  neverthe- 
less." He  called  a few  guards  and  the 
house  was  searched  from  top  to  bottom, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  a Confederate 
soldier.  He  then  told  Virginia,  that  he 
and  his  staff  would  spend  the  night  at  her 
house.  Here  were  more  troubles  to  cope 
with!  How  was  she  to  get  away  from  the 
house  unseen,  and  back  by  the  next  morn- 
ing? She  must  be  back  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Hurrying  to  her  Mammy,  they  had  a 
whispered  consultation.  Virginia  cautious- 
ly crept  up  to  the  secret  room  and  again 
received  the  papers  and  cloak.  She  then 
changed  back  into  her  riding  habit,  and 
crept  down  the  back  stairs,  which  led  to 
the  barn.  Her  horse  was  already  saddled. 
Mounting  him,  she  slowly  rode  out  of  the 
barn,  taking  a short  cut  which  she  sincere- 
ly hoped  would  be  minus  guards.  She  was 
right.  On  the  main  road,  she  stopped  to 
see  what  time  it  was.  Eight  o’clock!  She 
had  thirty  miles  in  all  to  cover  before 
morning.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
heavens  clouded  over,  and  it  began  to  rain 
in  torrents.  It  was  very  dark,  but  she 
knew  the  road  well.  That  helped. 

After  three  hours  of  hard  riding,  Vir- 
ginia presented  herself  before  the  leader 
of  the  South,  General  Lee.  She  was  pretty 
well  tired  out,  but  never  was  a girl  praised 
more  than  Virginia  Worthington,  for  a 
deed  which  they  hoped  would  save  the 
South.  General  Lee  wished  to  send  an 
escort  back  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
permit  it,  as  she  said  there  were  too  many 
Yankees  “flighting  about." 

She  reached  home  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,  her  dear  old  Mammy  waiting 
for  her. 


The  next  morning,  the  Yankees  depart- 
ed, and  Virginia  carried  to  Captain  Wood, 
the  news  that  the  dispatches  had  been  de- 
livered. 

A few  months  later,  General  Lee  sur- 
rendered, but  the  South  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  noble  deed  of  one  of  her  children, 
that  of  Virginia  Worthington,  who  saved 
the  life  of  a soldier,  and  tried  doubly  hard 
to  save  that  of  her  cause. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
a few  years  later  Virginia’s  name  was 
changed  to  Wood. 

MARTHA  ABERCROMBIE,  '19. 


A WITTY  COLLEGE  CHAP 

“Pranks  tonight  boys,"  said  the  prank 
leader  of  the  Freshman  Class.  At  ten 
o’clock  a sharp  observer  would  have  seen  a 
dozen  boys  stealing  softly  from  their 
rooms,  through  the  corridors  to  the  outer 
darkness  of  the  night.  Each  boy  carried 
his  shoes  in  his  hand  and  wore  a dark  suit, 
over  his  pajamas.  Safely  out,  the  usual 
pranks  were  enjoyed. 

Twelve  o’clock  arrived,  the  fun  over,  the 
boys  started  back  to  the  dormitory.  All 
admitted  having  had  a more  adventurous 
and  exciting  time  than  ever  before.  They 
were  in  high  spirits  and  possessed  the  feel- 
ing that  no  misfortune  could  happen  to 
them.  The  front  door  always  had  a 
screechy,  cat-like  sound,  when  moved. 
Jerry,  who  from  study  and  experience 
could  open  the  door,  was  “door-tender." 
To-night  being  overwhelmed  with  joy,  the 
door  tender’s  forgetfulness  had  a sorrow- 
ful result. 

The  professor,  whose  room  was  on  the 
second  floor,  hearing  the  suspicious  squeak, 
stepped  into  the  corridor  as  the  boys  were 
passing  his  door. 

Hearing  the  door  of  the  professor’s  open, 
all  the  boys  escaped,  with  the  exception  of 
Jerry.  The  professor  had  a small  pair  of 
shears  in  his  pocket  and  clipped  a bunch  of 
hair  from  the  front  of  Jerry’s  head.  He 
would  thus  be  able  to  recognize  at  least 
one  of  the  villains  in  the  morning.  Jerry 
returned  to  his  room  and  became  engaged 
in  deep  thought. 

About  half  an  hour  later,  he  left  his 
room  and  entered  several  rooms  of  the 
four  classes  and  clipped,  in  a similar  man- 
ner to  that  of  the  professor’s  a bunch  of 
hair  from  the  head  of  each.  As  a result 
of  Jerry’s  wit  the  professor  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  plan. 

RUTH  CROFT,  ’21. 


Translating — Dido  planted  sweet  kisses 
on  the  face  of  Ascanius. 

Bright  Student — What  did  they  look  like 
when  they  grew?  Whiskers? 
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ALL  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


For  five  years,  John  Hilton,  mail  carrier 
of  Pratt’s  District,  North  Dakota,  had  car- 
ried the  mail  daily  to  the  little  homes  far 
out  on  the  prairie.  Even  after  the  cold 
snows  of  winter  fell,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  knew  that  the  papers  from  Bis- 
marck would  come  regularly  to  give  them 
a taste  of  the  outside  world.  He  had  never 
yet  failed  to  do  his  bit  for  Uncle  Sam  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  his  record. 

One  cold  winter’s  morning  he  arose  to 
find  that  a great  white  carpet  of  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  had  left  his 
little  cottage  buried  in  the  drifts.  With  a 
discouraged  sigh,  John  gazed  out  of  the 
window  and  viewed  the  landscape.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  the  unbroken  prairie, 
covered  with  soft  snow,  stretched  north- 
ward, and  at  the  south  the  only  settlements 
were  hidden  by  the  drifts.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  start  out  in  such  a storm,  he 
decided;  Uncle  Sam  would  have  to  excuse 
him  for  that  day.  He  lingered  over  his 
breakfast,  and  at  last  drew  up  to  the  fire 
and  settled  down  to  a morning  of  solid 
comfort,  as  he  expressed  it.  It  was  his 
custom  to  go  each  morning  to  Oakland 
Depot,  three  miles  away,  where  he  would 
receive  the  mail  and  distribute  it  to  the 
homes  scattered  far  out  on  the  prairie. 
But  today  he  could  not  hope  to  follow  this 
plan,  and  replenishing  his  fire,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  a book. 

All  through  the  long  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing the  fierce  storm  raged  on.  Great  gusts 
of  wind  shook  the  little  house,  and  howled 
wildly  down  the  chimney.  The  animals  of 
the  prairie  called  unceasingly  as  they 
searched  for  refuge  from  the  snow. 

But  somehow  the  book  which  John  had 
found  so  entertaining  the  night  before 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  charms;  he  could 
not  turn  his  thoughts  away  from  the  peo- 
ple out  on  the  prairie  and  he  at  last  real- 
ized that  he  must  go  to  them.  Some  one 
might  be  in  trouble  or  perhaps  even  dying 
out  in  the  storm,  and,  too,  John  wanted 
to  be  the  first  to  spread  the  news  that  the 
English  were  making  a great  drive  in 
France,  after  repulsing  the  Germans  and 
taking  hundreds  of  captives.  Yes,  without 
doubt  it  was  his  duty  to  go. 

Pulling  on  his  stout  boots,  and  button- 
ing his  fur  coat  about  him,  he  pushed  his 
way  into  the  storm.  Every  step  hindered 
by  the  soft  clinging  snow,  and  the  great 
whirls  of  sleet  which  blinded  his  sight.  At 
last,  after  hard  miles  of  walking,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  little  post  office  at  Oakland. 
He  received  his  mail,  warmed  himself  by 
the  single  stove,  and  started  on  his  long, 
perilous  walk  to  Pratt’s  District.  Great 
drifts  piled  up  on  each  side  of  him,  and  it 
was  useless  to  hunt  for  the  road.  Several 


times  he  stumbled  and  fell,  more  often  he 
was  tempted  to  give  up  to  death,  but  his 
loyalty  to  Uncle  Sam  urged  him  on  each 
time. 

He  had  come  to  the  little  ravine  that 
marked  the  “half  way  line,”  when  he  notic- 
ed a peculiar  smell,  as  if  he  were  nearing 
some  human  habitation.  Cautiously  ad- 
vancing, he  peered  about  him.  A little  to 
the  right,  buried  in  the  snow,  was  a small 
hut  of  logs  which  he  was  certain  had  not 
been  there  the  day  before.  There  were  no 
signs  of  life  around  it,  and  nothing  indi- 
cated any  means  of  entrance  except  a small 
hole  in  the  wall.  John  came  forward  slow- 
ly, and:gazing  into  the  window,  saw  two 
men  stretched  inside,  apparently  asleep. 
He  examined  them  closely,  and  with  a fast 
beating  heart.  John  Hilton,  mail  carrier 
for  Pratt’s  District  thanked  his  conscience 
for  telling  him  to  start  out  that  morning. 
For  hidden  within  that  rude  hut  were  the 
two  greatest  conspirators  of  the  United 
States,  the  ones  who  had  burned  bridges, 
wrecked  trains,  and  wrought  havoc  in  hun- 
dreds of  homes. 

John  vaguely  realized  that  he  must  hurry 
back  to  Oakland,  and  telegraph  his  news 
to  Washington  before  the  men  should  find 
out  that  they  were  discovered.  His  head 
ached  miserably,  and  the  mail  bag,  which 
he  still  carried,  was  unbearably  heavy;  but 
still  he  journeyed  on.  The  snow  fell  thick- 
er and  faster,  and  John  was  overcome  with 
weakness  when  he  at  last  reached  the  office 
at  Oakland.  “Tell  them  at  Washington, 
that  I have  found  the  conspirators,”  was  all 
that  he  could  say,  but  the  old  postmaster 
had  understood  and  was  soon  sending  the 
news  across  the  continent.  The  answer  was 
prompt,  and  by  nightfall  the  two  conspira- 
tors were  safely  confined  at  Oakland, 
awaiting  further  commands  from  Wash- 
ington. The  mail  did  not  reach  Pratt’s 
District  that  day,  but  John  Hilton  had  done 
something  vffiich  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  the  people  of  Dakota,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  expressed  it,  it  was  only  the  lit- 
tle bit  which  he  owed  to  his  Uncle  Sam. 

DOROTHY  WRIGHT,  ’20. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

E means  everyone  is  entitled  to  it. 

D means  dunces  do  not  have  it. 

U means  you  may  have  it. 

C means  children  may  obtain  it. 

A means  all  should  strive  for  it. 

T means  teachers  want  you  to  have  it. 

I means  intelligent  people  gain  it. 

O means  only  industrious  people  have  it. 
N means  no  one  is  fit  without  it. 

D.  SULLIVAN,  ’21. 


Mrs.  W. — “Who  was  Aurora?” 
J. — “The  father  of— no!” 
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HORACE,  ODES  II,  13 

Us  humans  can  never  be  certain, 

Though  we  try  to  sift  fancy  from  fact 
What  hour  fate  may  ring  down  the  cur- 
tain 

On  our  poor  little  vaudeville  act. 

No  use  to  stay  home,  with  the  notion 
That  Neptune  will  spare  you  his  wrath: 
You  miss  a cold  grave  in  the  ocean 
And  slip  on  the  soap  in  the  bath. 

Dodge  war  lest  a bullet  may  dent  you — 

A splinter  will  land  in  your  eye, 

Or  a brick  from  a chimney  present  you 
With  a pass  to  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye. 
Orb  ME,  how  I missed  by  an  eyebrow 
A bid  to  Proserpina’s  tea, 

Where  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  the  highbrows 
Give  matinee  concerts  at  three. 

I almost  heard  Cerberus  baying 

And  almost  witnessed  poor  Tantalus’ 
toils, 

And  gazed  on  the  furies  displaying 
The  latest  in  serpentine  coils. 

Some  sight!  Just  imagine  it,  can’t  you? 

Old  Orion  the  hunter  to  boot. 

I’d  like  to  have  seen  them,  I grant  you, 
But  I don’t  like  the  single  track  route. 

CHARLES  E.  BENNETT, 

Amherst  College. 


TOAST  TO  OUR  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

Here’s  to  our  jolly  football  team 
Full  of  pep  and  wit  they  seem. 

First  we  have  the  honorable  Bill 
With  his  cordial  smile  and  to  all  good-will; 
How  about  Tub, — we  all  know  him 
With  his  love,  and  winning  grin. 

Then  there’s  McCullough 
A fine  old  fellow 
Who,  with  little  Danny 
Is  often  too  planny. 

Jillson  and  Jacobus 

Heart  and  soul  with  all  of  us 

Along  with  Stubby 

Make  our  combaters  look  crummy. 

And  Ormsby  and  Charley 
Are  both  good  and  jolly. 

Here’s  to  the  substitutes  bright  and  gay 
Who  on  the  team  do  not  always  play; 

Don’t  feel  blue 
Because  we  love  you,  too. 

Here’s  to  each  and  every  one  of  you! 


What’s  the  matter  with  our  class? 

It’s  all  right! 

Nothing  the  matter  with  our  class 
On  the  play  night! 

It’s  marvelous  how  we  do  get  on — 

For  example, — the  night  of  the  Junior 
Prom ! 

What's  the  matter  with  our  class? 

It’s  all  right. 

SENIORS!! 

ELIZABETH  MILKEY,  ’18. 


THE  BAD  SCHOOLBOY 

The  bad  schoolboy  was  a terror  and  fright 
For  he  never  had  done  what  he  thought 
was  right. 

One  day  the  teacher  passed  the  aisle 
Where  he  was  sitting  quiet  awhile. 

Alas  to  the  teacher;  she  did  not  see 
What  the  children  saw  in  his  evil  eye. 

She  did  not  see  that  movement  of  his 
Which  sent  something  by  her  head  with  a 
whiz; 

She  turned  very  quickly;  but  more  quickly 
he 

Had  turned  to  his  book  which  lay  on  his 
knee. 

“Who  ever  did  that,”  she  said  very  cool, 
“May  stay  in  an  hour  after  school.” 

When  school  was  over  that  afternoon 
No  one  remained  the  evil  to  own. 

The  first  thing  she  did  on  the  very  next 
morning 

Was  to  give  the  school  a sharp  little  warn- 
ing 

That  he  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime 
Had  better  own  up  in  a very  short  time. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  old  schoolroom 
For  no  one  would  tell,  and  no  one  would 
own 

The  evil  doer  or  the  evil  done. 

Finally  when  the  silence  began  to  oppress 
A little  girl  in  a blue  and  white  dress 
Put  her  head  down  on  her  desk  with  a sob 
And  whispered:  “I  didn’t  think  it  was  in 
you,  Bob, 

To  lie  in  the  manner  that  you  did, 

I think  it  is  awful  for  a person  to  fib.” 

Bob  turned  very  red  and  averting  his  head 
Thought  several  moments  concerning  his 
deed. 

Then  slowly  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  the 
rear 

And  went  up  the  aisle  his  sentence  to  hear. 

After  school  while  the  whipping. took  place 
The  little  girl  in  the  blue  and  white  dress 
Remained  near  by  under  terrible  stress. 
But  when  her  friend  reappeared  in  the  door 
She  was  put  by  his  words  at  her  ease  once 
more. 

He  said:  “She  was  one  he  would  always 
need 

To  help  him  keep  clear  of  dishonor’s  deed.” 
JOSEPH  KIMBALL,  ’19. 


Miss  Williams  in  French:  “How  do  you 

say  the  Alps  in  France?” 

H.  Bates — “Laps.” 
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